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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 529 

there be some qualities in common to justify the shared name, how 
can we speak of the arts at all ? Unless in the midst of many diversi- 
ties there be some constant element, how may we intelligently use the 
word beauty to designate a quality or effect common to many dif- 
ferent contexts? And if there be justification for our common and 
apparently intelligible practise, surely we are given sufficient war- 
rant for inquiring into the nature of what thus finds exemplification 
in many places and under many different circumstances. 

It is to be deprecated whenever, in the interest of greater atten- 
tion to the concrete aspects of the world, a yet further move is made 
to destroy concern for its less variable, less contingent, but no less 
real aspects. In the field of esthetics we want, certainly, concern for 
the specific. But we want, no less, and as in the end contributory to 
the attainment of what is specific, unflagging interest in the broader 
questions of wide bearing and philosophic import. 

Helen Huss Parkhubst. 

Barnard College. 

Non-Aristotelian Logic. Henry Bradford Smith. Philadelphia: 

The College Book Shop. 1919. Pp. v + 40. 

When the reader's first feeling of shocked surprise has worn off, 
he will find that Professor Smith 's speculations are not of so danger- 
ously revolutionary a character as their external appearance would 
suggest. Non-Aristotelian logic is not an analysis of the workings of 
an insane mind, nor is it itself insane. It is a view, with a more or 
less novel perspective, of the various types of deductive inference 
which the sane among us distinguish as valid and invalid. In de- 
ductive logic, as in any mathematical science, the primary postulates 
constitute a species of definition of the terms that are assumed as 
indefinable. A radical change in the postulates implies, therefore, a 
change in the possible denotation of the indefinables ; but when the 
necessary reinterpretation is made the new postulates may be, as a 
set, equivalent to the old. The serious question with regard to enter- 
prises of this sort is not whether they are valid, but whether and how 
far they are instructive ; and this has to be shown in each instance 
from its own fruits. It would seem that Professor Smith's work has 
not been carried far enough to permit one to make a very definite 
estimate of the possibilities of his method. Meanwhile, as a piece of 
pure speculation, it is at any rate interesting; and some of the re- 
sults are very pretty. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Bryn Ma we College. 



